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A  REPORT  ON  REORGANIZATION 


by  EDWARD  WOOZLEY,  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Mana3emenf 


—Reorganization  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
/nent  has  become  a  matter  of  paramount  interest 
not  only  to  Bureau  employees,  but  to  the  public. 
It  is  prinuirily  for  the  public  that  this  report  is 
made. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  was  formed 
under  Keorganization  Plan  No.  3,  etfective  July 
16,  1946,  which  combined  the  General  Land  Office 
(established  in  1812)  and  the  Grazing  Service 
(established  in  1934). 


) 


The  i^rincipal  functions  of  the  l-5ureau  are  : 
Service    Fiinrtiori.'<,    which    include    cadastral 
surveying  and  the  keeping  of  public-land  records. 
Disposal  Activities,  under  tlie  public-land  laws, 
mining  laws,  and  mineral-leasing  laws. 

Manage  merit  Duties^  with  regard  to  forests 
under  the  Oregon  and  (California  Lands  Act,  the 
range  under  the  Taylor  (xrazing  Act  and  public 
lands  generally  pending  tinal  disposal. 

As  of  November  ;5(),  195-"),  the  BLM  consisted 
of  a  headquarters  office  in  AVash- 
ington,  7  regional  offices,  6  land 
offices,  8  land  and  survey  offices,  4 
survey  offices,  53  district  grazing 
offices,  and  13  district  forestry 
offices.  The  heads  of  local  offices 
reported  to  the  Director  through 
^  regional  administrators. 

f  A  six-man  survey  team  was  ap- 

pointed by  Secretary  Douglas 
McKay  on  October  16,  1953,  to 
study  the  organization  and  opera- 
tions of  the  BLM  to  tind  out  if 
there  were  means,  other  than  those 
then  operative,  of  accomplishing 
the  work  more  effec- 
tively. 

On  January  28,  1954, 
the  re])ort  of  the  survey 
team,  reconnnending  a 
number  of  organiza- 
tional    and     operating 

(Continued  on  pose  16) 
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CAN  WE  CONTROL  HALOGETON? 


by  ERNEST  J.  PALMER,  Range  ConserYofionist,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 


During  tlie  suniiner  and  fall  of  1954,  BLM  made 
an  appraisal  of  its  halogeton  control  program  to 
determine  the  good  and  unfavorable  features  and 
to  obtain  recommendations  from  others  that  would 
aid  in  improving  future  work. 

The  appraisal  embraced  all  halogeton  range  re- 
seedings  (except  Hrst-year  projects),  all  forage 
development  projects,  and  the  chemical  control 
work  on  representative  sites  in  each  State. 

State  and  district  range  management  personnel 
obtained  the  help  of  local  county  extension  agents, 
experts  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
State  land-grant  colleges,  key  ranchers  and  others 
in  making  the  appraisal. 

State  committees  reviewed  the  appraisal  and 
made  reports  on  their  findings.    State  committees. 


selected  by  State  BLM  su})ervisors,  were  generally/ 
composed  of  one  or  more  representatives  fromV 
State  advisory  boards  (sheep  and  cattle  represent- 
atives), State  departments  of  agriculture,  the 
State  extension  services  and  land-grant  colleges, 
State  associations  of  soil-conservation  districts, 
Agricultural  Kesearch  Service,  Forest  Service, 
and  representatives  of  State  conservation  commit- 
tees such  as  the  "Keep  Idaho  Green"  Committee 
and  "State  Grassland"  Committees  in  other  States. 
A  Bureau  summary  has  now  been  made  and  is  the 
basis  for  this  article. 

Before  presenting  the  results  of  the  appraisal, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  discuss  briefly  the  halogeton 
problem  and  the  BLM  control  program.  Halo^ 
eton  is  a  poisonous  range  weed  indigenous  to  Ri 


HALOGETON.     Public  Enemy  No.  1  of  the  range,  this  infestation  of  halogeton  was  photographed  along  road  right-of-way  near 
Lovelock,  Nev. 
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\  Its  fii-st  known  infestation  in  the  United 
/:es  was  identified  in  Elko  County,  Nev.,  in 
-lii'^-i.  Since  that  time  halojjeton  has  spread  rap- 
idly alono;  road  and  railroad  rijihts-of-way  and 
tlirou<rh  depleted  ran<re  areas  until  more  than  5 
million  acres  of  the  Federal  ranfre  and  inter- 
mingled lands  are  infested  in  Oregon,  California, 
Xevada.  Utah,  Idaho,  ^Montana,  Wyoming,  and 
Colorado. 

Halogeton  is  by  far  the  most  serious  range  weed 
we  have  because  of  its  poisonous  nature,  its  rapid 
spread,  and  ability  to  grow  under  practically  all 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  in  the  West.  One  of 
our  range  managei's  recently  described  the  spread 
of  halogeton  in  this  way  :  "Halogeton  is  so  elusive 
and  explosive  in  its  spread  that  you  never  know 
"^vhere  a  new  spot  will  show  up  next,  and  it  takes 
«  /onstant  vigilance  to  locate  these  spots  before  they 
spread  to  serious  proportions." 

A  typical  examj^le  is  the  new  spot  infestation 
that  was  located  in  southern  Wyoming  during  the 
summer  of  1954  along  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
right-of-way.  extending  from  about  <;  miles  east  of 
Rock  Springs  to  Walcott  Junction,  Wyo..  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  150  miles. 

Serious  death  losses  to  sheep  and  cattle  have  re- 
sulted in  local  areas  but  they  are  being  curtailed 
due  to  the  BLM  control  program  and  eti'orts  of 
livestock  people  to  avoid  areas  of  hea\-y  infesta- 
tion and  provide  closer  supervision  while  trailing. 

VThe  "Halogeton  Glomeratus  Act,"  approved  by 
Ingress  on  July  14,  1952,  is  the  basic  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  BLM  control  ])rogram.  This 
program  consists  of  the  following:  (  1 )  Svu-veys  to 
determine  areas  of  infestation  and  aveiuies  of 
spread;  (2)  reseeding  depleted  sites  to  perennial 
grasses  in  or  near  halogeton  infestations  to  serve 
as  a  barrier  to  intensive  spi-ead,  and  on  infested 
areas  to  replace  halogeton,  and  at  both  locations 
to  produce  forage  needed  for  livestock  removed 
from  the  infested  lands  not  suitable  for  reseeeding; 
(8)  chemical  and  other  direct  treatment  on  small 
spot  infestations  to  accomplish  eradication  and 
along  perimeter  areas  and  avenues  of  spread  to 
i^revent  seed  jiroduction  and  slow  down  spread: 
/4)  forage  development  practices  such  as  contour 
furrowing,  water  spreading,  protection  fencings, 
and  good  range  management  to  aid  in  establishing 
full  stands  of  native  vegetation  and  to  provide 
maximum  com})etition  for  halogeton  ;  (5)  coopera- 
tion with  the  research  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  with  the  land-grant  colleges 
in  a  research  program  designed  to  find  better 
methods  of  controlling  halogeton. 

Prior  to  initiating  appraisal  of  the  halogeton 
range   reseeding   projects,   BLM   representatives 

contacted  experts  of  the  landgrant  colleges  and 
the  Deparment  of  Agriculture  for  assistance  in 
determining  the  best  sampling  methods.  It  was 
^ecided  that  the  "Hyder  ^lethod"  woidd  be  used  to 

Vtermine  tlie  success  of  crested  wlieat  grass  stands, 

yid  that  clipping  would  Vje  made  of  the  actual 
torage  on  the  [)roiect  to  determine  yields. 


APPRAISAL     COMMITTEE.       Idaho     comminee     rcviewins 
John  Ward  halogeton  reseeding  of  Almo. 
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UNDER  CONTROL.  This  seeding  of  crested  wheatgrass  in 
halogeton  area  has  grown  with  sufficient  vigor  and  density  to 
choke  out  halogeton. 


SECOND  YEAR.     Halogeton  crested  wheat  grass  reseeding 
of  typical  infestation  that  will  eventually  be  crowded  out. 
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While  321,824  acres  have  been  reseeded  under 
the  halogeton  program  since  its  inception  in  1952, 
it  was  decided  that  samplings  would  not  be  made 
of  first-year  reseedings.  This  decision  was  made 
in  order  to  reduce  the  time  and  cost  required  to 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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FOUR  YEARS  AGO.  In  September  1950,  the  sand  dunes  of 
the  ocean  beach  across  the  river  From  Florence,  Ore.,  looked 
like  this.     Pacific  Ocean  is  in  background. 


FOUR  YEARS  LATER.  In  September  1954,  the  same  view/ 
was  photographed  by  the  author  showing  the  luxuriant  stand  or 
beach  grass  anchoring  the  sand  that  formerly  blew  into  Siuslaw 
River. 


REOPENING  A  RIVER  HIGHWAY 


by  ROYALE  K.  PIERSON,  BLM  Range  Conservafioniit,  Range  Staff  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


In  an  article  entitled  "Controlling  Oregon  Sand 
Dunes"  which  appeared  in  the  July  1952  issue  of 
Oi'R  Public  Lands,  Leon  R.  Nadeau,  of  the  area  1 
office,  described  the  Bureau's  cooperative  program 
for  controlling  sand  dunes  on  the  Pacific  coast 
near  Florence,  Greg. 

Sand,  moving  froui  1,200  acres  of  BLM  land, 
had  for  years  choked  the  lower  channel  of  the  Siu- 
slaw River,  closing  the  port  of  Florence  to  naviga- 
tion and  creating  a  serious  drainage  problem  in 
upstream  farmlands. 

The  first  step  in  controlling  the  constantly  mov- 
ing dunes  was  the  planting  of  beach  grass,  both 
the  European  and  American  species.  Beach  grass 
is  the  oidy  known  form  of  vegetation  that  can  be 
successfully  established  in  shifting  sands.  The 
key  to  success,  however,  hinges  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  commercial  nitrogen  fertilizer  to  the  other- 
wise sterile  and  unfertile  sand. 

Once  established,  the  beach  grasses  anchor  the 
sand,  enabling  conservationists  to  interplant  with 
a  leguminous  shrub,  Scotch  broom,  which  sei'ves  as 
a  continuing  supply  of  nitrogen  for  nourishing  the 
grass.  The  Scotch  broom  also  adds  height  to  the 
planting,  further  stabilizing  the  dunes  and  pro- 


viding a  suitable  environment  for  the  third  step  of 
interplanting  with  lodgepole  pine  and  other  native 
woody  species. 

The  success  of  the  Bureau's  cooperative  sand 
dune  control  problem  is  graphically  shown  in  the 
accompanying  "before  and  after''  photographs. 
The  "before"  pictures  were  taken  in  September 
1950, 1  year  after  the  first  plantings  of  bea^h  grass/ 
were  made.  The  "after"  pictures  were  taken  4 
years  later,  in  Septenxber  1954. 

Elncouraged  by  the  stabilized  effect  of  the  con- 
trol plantations,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  during 
the  sunnner  of  1954,  expended  $;)5,000  in  dredging 
bars  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Siuslaw  River 
where  it  flows  into  the  Pacific.  Immediately,  navi- 
gation was  resumed  into  the  port  of  Florence  after 
a  closure  of  many  years.  Lumber  shipments  by 
tidewater  from  nearby  mills  soon  reached  a  volume 
of  a  million  board  feet  per  month. 

While  the  results  to  date  have  been  quite  dra- 
matic, the  project  is  still  not  completed.     About 
800  acres  of  control  plantations  have  been  estal/ 
lished  and  at  least  250  acres  more  must  be  plant(( 
for  permanent  control.  En*. 


SURVEYS  SPUR  SETTLEMENT 


by  EARL  G.  HARRINGTON,  BLM  Cadastral  Engineering  Officer 


Basic  development  and  settlement  of  the  public 
fands  in  continental  United  States  can  be  histori- 
cally traced  by  execution  dates  of  the  orijjinal 
cadastral  surveys. 

Settlement  and  exploration  for  minerals  jren- 
erally  created  the  demand  for  surveys. 

The  settlers  desired  title  to  the  lands  upon 
which  they  had  located  and  no  title  could  jiass 
until  monuments  were  on  the  <rround  and  the 
survey  accepted.  Surveys  therefore  constituted 
the  Hrst  step  in  the  disposal  and  manat^ement  of 
public  lands. 

From  a  map  compiled  by  the  former  General 

Land  Office  in  1865.  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 

\  to  that  time  no  cadastral  surveys  had  been 

Jecuted    in    Arizona.    Idaho,    Montana,    North 

^/akota,  Oklahoma,  and  Wyominfj. 

In  Utah,  a  few  surveys  had  been  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  City  due  to  settlement  of  the 
Mormons  in  that  area. 

The  few  surveys  in  C^olorado  were  generally 
in  the  vicinity  of  Denver  and  Colorado  S])rings 
as  result  of  gold  discoveries  in  that  area. 

In  Xew  Mexico,  surveys  had  been  extended  only 
along  the  Rio  Grande,  evidently  fiom  demands 
of  the  settlers  living  in  that  region  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  Texas  annexation  in  1845. 

By  1865,  a  fairly  substantial  portion  of  Cali- 
>fornia  had  been  surveyed  due  to  the  discovery  of 
•gold  in  1848,  settlers"  moving  into  the  agricultural 
areas  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  also  demands 
from  the  people  who  were  living  in  the  California 
area  prior  to  the  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  Treaty  of 
1848. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  title  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Oregon  Territoiy  in  1846, 
settlers  moved  in  from  the  Eastern  States  either 
by  wagon  train  or  by  boat  to  the  rich  agricultural 
lands  and  timber  areas  of  the  Columbia  River 
and  Willamette  River  Valleys,  and  to  the  western 
portion  of  the  State  of  Washington,  thus  creating 
a  need  for  surveys  there. 

Only  a  small  area  in  the  southeastern  portion 
\f  South  Dakota  had  been  surveyed  by  1865  and 
\e  western  portions  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were 
yfill  unsurveyed  at  that  time. 


After  1865,  there  was  an  increased  demand  to 
complete  the  survey  of  all  the  western  lands  suit- 
able for  agricultural  and  grazing  ])urposes.  Al- 
though the  surveys  were  not  limited  to  specific 
areas,  as  was  the  case  in  the  first  surveys  executed 
in  the  Western  States,  nevertheless,  the  date  of 
the  survey  generally  indicated  the  time  that  an 
area  was  explored  for  natural  resources  and  when 
it  was  settled. 

At  the  present  time,  due  to  the  discovery  of  uran- 
ium deposits  in  southeastern  I'tah,  we  have  started 
the  survey  of  the  rough  mountainous  area  along 
the  Colorado  River;  areas  in  which  up  to  this  time 
there  had  been  no  demand  for,  or,  in  fact,  no  rea- 
son for  making  the  surveys.  Similarly,  the  px-ep- 
aration  this  past  year  of  leasing  maps  for  oil 
and  gas  o))erations  off  the  coasts  of  Ix)uisiana  and 
Texas  historically  marks  the  date  when  the  Gov- 
ernment started  to  administer  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Continental  Shelf. 

An  idea  of  the  living  conditions  in  the  areas  sur- 
veyed, the  hardships  and  dangers  encountered  in 
making  those  surveys,  as  well  as  other  items  of 
interest,  may  be  obtained  from  field  note  records. 
The  following  quotations  from  the  field  note 
records  of  certain  surveys  executed  in  Kansas  are 
examples : 

"By  way  of  explanation  we  would  state  that  on 
or  about  the  1st  of  August  1854,  we  repaired  to 
the  field  of  operations  preparatory  to  executing 
the  contract.  On  ari-iving  in  the  field  we  found 
our  work  was  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  head- 
quarters of  the  hostile  Indians  and  after  skirmish- 
ing with  us  2  days,  they  fired  the  prairies,  com- 
pletely demolishing  everything  for  our  cattle  to 
subsist  on  for  many  miles,  in  fact  the  whole  coun- 
try lying  between  the  Solomon  and  Republic 
Rivers,  and  we  were  forced  to  abandon  our  work. 

"At  this  place  a  party  of  Indians  fired  on  me  and 
all  my  men.  Their  design  was  to  kill  me;  they 
had  previously  threatened  to  shoot  me  and  my 
men  if  I  did  not  quit  surveying  there.  A  shell 
struck  a  tree  against  which  I  was  leaning  at  that 
time,  while  my  compass  needle  was  sitting  not 
6  inches  from  me."  End 
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EGYPTIAN  FARMER.     The  certificate  he  holds  in  his  hands  sives  him  title  to  land  formerly  owned  by  royal  family  estates.     Pi 
by  courtesy  of  Egyptian  Land  Reform  Administration. 


HEAVY  population  pressures  on  the  land  in- 
tensify the  hmd  problems  of  Ejiypt  and  make 
them  very  complicated.  xVpproximately  22 
million  people  and  H  million  acres  of  cultivated 
lands  make  for  a  predominantly  ajiricultural  econ- 
omy, essentially  all  confined  to  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

The  population  of  E<2:ypt  is  increasing  at  one  of 
the  highest  rates  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The 
presently  cultivated  area  mainly  consists  of  highly 
productive  land,  intensively  farmed  and  produc- 
ing two  crops  annually. 

Methods  of  solving  fundamental  land  problems 
have  attracted  increasing  interest  since  "World 
War  II,  because  they  are  being  recognized  more 
and  more  as  a  source  of  other  basic  problems.  As 
in  most  countries,  the  proper  disposal,  use,  devel- 
opment and  management  of  the  jiublic  or  State- 
owned  lands  of  P]gypt  are  of  ])rimary  importance 
to  etl'ective,  overall  development,  stability  and 
security  of  the  individual. 

Approximately  97  ]>ercent  of  the  220  million- 
acre  land  area  of  P^gypt  is  in  Government  owner- 
ship. This  includes  practically  all  of  the  lands  and 
other  resources  outside  of  the  delta  and  valley  of 
the  Xile  and  about  1  million  acres  within  the  val- 
ley, only  a  small  proportion  of  which  are  devel- 
oped or  effectively  utilized. 


A  large  part  of  the  lands  outside  of  the  Valley 
have  severe  use  limitations  since  they  are  in  the 
Libyan  Desert  ( Sahara ) .  However,  there  are  sub- 
stantial areas  of  public  lands  in  the  oases,  in  the 
Mediterranean  coastal  areas,  and  adjacent  to  the 
Xile  which  are  underused.  These  public  lands 
offer  opportunities  for  substantially  increased  re- 
source develoi)nient,  especially  grazing,  forestry, 
crop,  and  mineral  production.  . 

The  economy  of  Egypt  has  almost  entirely  cen( 
tered  in  the  Nile  Valley.  For  centuries,  little  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  potentialities  of  other 
regions.  Since  the  1952  revolution,  however,  the 
Egyj)tian  Government  started  to  give  attention  to 
the  public  lands,  in  addition  to  other  land  reforms. 
These  reforms  consist  mainly  of  expropriation, 
with  reimbursement,  of  the  highly  developed  for- 
mer royal  family  estates  and  distribution  of  the 
lands  to  the  fellaheen  (peasants),  reduction  in 
share-croj)  rentals,  and  pay  increases  to  farm  la- 
borers. Loans  and  services  are  pi-ovided  to  assist 
the  fellaheen  bridge  the  wide  gap  from  laborer  or 
renter  to  landowner.  To  maintain  high  produc- 
tion is  another  aim.  / 

One  of  the  major  essentials  to  the  future  deva" 
opment  of  Egy])t  is  the  establishment  of  an  i( 
stitiitional  base  which  will  encourage  individua. 
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PUBLIC  LAND  MANAGEMENT  IN  EGYPT 


by  BYRON  DENNY,  International  Cooperation  Officer,  BLM 

(At  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  National  Economy,  Mr.   De.my  was  assigned  through    the  Foreign    Operations 
Administration  from  January  to  May  1954  to  consult  with  Egyptian  officials  on  public  land  management  policies  and  organization.) 
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initiative  in  tlie  expenditure  of  labor  and  capital 
for  land  and  othei-  resource  development  outside 
of  the  Nile  Valley. 

Within  the  valley  there  is  a  very  detailed  system 
of  land  ownership  records  and  surveys,  clearly 
defined  land  policies,  land  and  water  use  informa- 
tion and  other  data  which  have  contributed  to 
orderly  and  rather  full  development.  The  limita- 
tions and  potentialities  of  the  valley  are  in  jreneral 
well  known,  and  ])ro<n'ess  on  plans  for  even  a 
jrreater  development  of  land,  water,  minerals,  and 
\dustry  is  advanced. 

Krhe  situation  is  different  outside  the  valley, 
.lowever.  An  important  factor  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  is  the  general  private 
ownership  of  land  and  public  ownership  of  water 
in  the  valley  in  contrast  to  the  remainder  of  Efr>'pt 
where  there  are  in  effect  no  private  land  holdings 
even  in  villages  but  some  individually  owned 
water  supplies,  i)rincipally  ground  waters.  Un- 
like the  valley,  the  land  and  water  resources  in  the 
oases  and  desert  areas  are  used  very  extensively. 
Uses  include  some  tribal  grazing,  dry  land  grain 
production  (mainly  barley),  date  and  other  fruit 
production,  and  irrigation  from  wells.  The  water 
xin  the  valley  is  essentially  all  from  surface  sources 


while  in  the  desert  grouiul  waters  are  of  most 
importance. 

Many  ingenious  methods  have  been  used  to  util- 
ize subsurface  moisture  in  the  desert  for  crops, 
such  as  use  of  a  cylindei'  ap])roxinKitely  ;'>  inches 
in  diameter  attached  to  an  S-foot  pole  to  reach  the 
shallower  water  table  and  loosening  the  over- 
burden to  permit  root  penetration  for  crops  such 
as  tomatoes.  Another  method  is  to  make  large 
excavations  fro  reach  the  water  table  mainly  for 
vegetable  ])roduction.  As  evaporation  I'educes 
moisture,  the  land  in  the  excavation  is  generally 
then  |)lanted  to  date  trees. 

Even  with  these  extremely  laborious  ways  of 
making  a  living  on  the  desert,  there  is  a  very  strik- 
ing waste  of  water  and  soil,  especially  in  the  oases. 
The  wells  in  the  oases  are  deep  flowing  artesian. 
There  are  many  jwssibilities  for  better  utilizing 
the  water  supi)]y  from  old  Roman  wells,  renova- 
ting Koman  cisterns,  and  develf)))ing  additional 
ground  waters.  This  development  is  undei'  way, 
but  there  are  problems  of  location  and  of  balanc- 
ing use  with  sustained  supply. 

Claims  to  the  lands  in  the  oases  and  desert  have 
been  developed  through  custom.     This  will  have 

(Continued  on  page  20) 


ONCE    ROYAL.     Now    beins    distributed   to    farmers,    these 
lands  Formerly  belonsed  to  Egyptian  royal  estates. 
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MEETING.     Ohmdahs  (heads  oF  viliases)  confer  with  Egyptian 
Government  officials  in  Dahkia  Oasis. 


BEFORE  THE  TRUCKS  CAN  ROLL 


by  JOHN  CLARK  HUNT,  Forester,  Area  1 


The  lo<jger  pointed  to  a  distant  mountain  side 
reached  only  by  a  horse  trail.  "There's  a  big  block 
of  timber,"'  he  said,  "but  it'll  never  be  logs  until  a 
good  road  is  built  to  haul  them  out." 

To  provide  access,  "to  haul  out,''  over  10  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  BLM  timber  in  western  Oregon, 
which  at  present  is  either  inaccessible  or  without 
adequate  roads,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
has  found  that  a,pproximately  500  miles  of  access 
roads  are  needed.  About  335  miles  of  the  500 
would  be  mainline  access.  It  is  proposed  that  it 
be  constructed  with  appropriated  funds.  Surveys 
and  inventories  show  that  major  road  projects  will 
be  necessary  in  23  drainages.  Two-thirds  of  the 
timber  volume  in  these  drainages  is  federally 
owned.  Construction  cost  for  the  335  miles  will 
exceed  $23,000,000,  most  of  which  will  go  into 
wages  for  Oregon  labor. 

The  job  of  mainline  construction  is  in  full  swing. 
One  major  access  road  has  been  completed  which 
will  tap  2  billion  board  feet  of  Federal  and  pri- 
vate timber.  A  second,  under  construction,  will 
reach  more  than  3  billion  board  feet  of  princi- 
pally BLM  timber. 

From  fiscal  year  1952  through  fiscal  year  1955 
a  total  of  $8,550,000  has  been  or  will  be  obligated 
to  active  access  road  projects  by  October  1954. 

The  BLM  access  road  program  in  the  O  &  C  for- 
ests is  designed  to  accomplish  three  major  objec- 


tives. First,  and  the  most  urgent  of  these,  is  to( 
reach  and  salvage  as  much  of  the  blowdown, 
beetle-killed  and  fire-killed  volume  as  possible, 
and  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  Second,  to  har- 
vest the  mature  and  overage  stands  consistent  wdth 
sustained  yield  principles  in  order  to  prevent  de- 
terioration and  to  increase  the  yield  per  acre. 
Third,  and  of  at  least  equal  importance,  is  to  make 
timber  available  to  woodworking  communities  and 
to  provide  access  into  large  drainages  for  fire,  in- 
sect control,  and  forest  management  activities.  An 
important  byproduct  of  these  main  objectives  is 
the  opening  of  new  and  virgin  country  thus  afford- 
ing ready  access  for  local  residents  and  tourists  to 
remote  hunting  and  fishing  areas.  Reasonab/ 
rules  providing  for  i>ublic  safety  have  been  workft^ 
out  to  the  nnitual  satisfaction  of  all  users. 

Because  of  the  high  priorities  of  road  construc- 
tion for  salvage,  the  road  projects  selected  for  the 
last  2  years  have  been  those  which  will  reach  the 
most  salvage  with  the  shortest  amount  of  road. 
These  roads  were  restricted  to  areas  which  could 
not  be  reached  in  the  course  of  normal  road  con- 
struction through  allowances  for  cost  in  timber 
sale  contracts. 

A  normal  roadbuilding  job  on  BLM  lands  has 
been  in  progress  for  many  years  through  construc- 
tion by  timber  purchasers  and  intermingled 
timberland  owners.     However,  in  terms  of  total. 
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ROUGH.     This  stretch  of  Smith  River  access  road  in  Oregon 
required  blasting,  higher  costs. 


LOG   DUMP.     Here   logs  are   "raFted"   on   the   lower  Smith 
River  after  access  road  haul. 
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)d,  the  job  has  actually  just  begun.  It  will  have 
JO  on  almost  continuously,  for  a  mainline  road 
into  any  major  drainage  is  only  the  primary  pene- 
tration of  the  area.  After  that  comes  the  job  of 
building  spur  roads  and  usually  extensions  of 
mainlines  to  harvest  all  merchantable  stands. 

Thus  far,  timber  sales  in  the  O  &C  districts  have 
been  able  to  make  an  actual,  hard  money  return  to 
the  public  of  several  dollars  for  each  dollar  silent. 
This  has  been  done  in  spite  of  roadbuilding,  ad- 
ministrative and  forest  ])rotection  expenses.  Fire 
protection  alone  in  the  ()  &  C  area  (the  18  counties 
in  western  Oregon)  is  now  costing  approximately 
$400,000  per  year.  Road  construction  cost  will 
be  about  $'2,500,000  for  1955  fiscal  year,  and  other 
expenses  will  amount  to  $1,000,000.  In  fiscal  year 
11)54  timber  sales  receipts  from  the  ()  &  C  districts 
were  $12,;397,684.57. 

The  Bureau  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  managing  the  O  &  C  lands  on  a  sustained  yield 
basis.  Timl)er  and  all  other  resources  on  both 
O  &  C  and  public  domain  lands  must  be  protected 
and  administered  according  to  principles  of  con- 
servation which  are  in  the  best  ])ublic  interest. 
The  very  foundation  of  this  policy  requires  that 
the  resources  be  made   available   for   industrial 


utilization  and  that  timber,  with  minor  exceptions, 
be  sold  oidy  by  competitive  bid.  To  accomplish 
true  competitive  bidding  there  must  be  oppor- 
tunity for  the  purchasers  to  cut  and  remove  the 
timber  at  a  fair  profit.  This  means  that  roads  to 
the  timber  must  be  available  for  use  at  a  fair  price 
for  anyone  who  might  wish  to  buy.  Furthermoi'e, 
regardless  of  tlie  financing  procedure  or  who  builds 
the  road,  the  timber  must  amortize  the  cost  of  road 
construction. 

In  its  access  road  program,  the  l^LM  will  follow, 
insofar  as  conditions  will  permit,  the  policy  of 
securing  or  providing  access  to  all  timber  in  each 
drainage  by  the  most  economical  single  route. 
Wherever  there  is  an  existing  road  which  is  ade- 
quate or  which  can  be  made  adequate,  the  road 
will  be  used  if  a  reasonable  agreement  can  be 
reached  for  its  use.  Where  no  load  exists  in  a 
large  connnercial  forest  it  is  essential  that  a  means 
be  found  to  finance  road  construction.  Painstak- 
ing care  and  considered  judgment  must  be  exer- 
cised in  the  location  of  the  road,  and  in  the 
determination  of  engineering  standards  to  eco- 
nomically serve  the  greatest  volume  of  timber, 
both  public  and  private. 

(Continued  on  page  17) 


EASY.     Building  this  stretch  of  timber  access  road  in  the  Smith  River  country  of  western  Oregon    was    comparatively  easy  and 
'texpensive.     Photo  by  author. 


RECORDS  of  the  early  Land  Offices  tell  a  story 
quite  unlike  any  other,  a  story  of  a  million 
joys  *  *  *  of  heartaches  *  *  *  but  all  wrapped 
in  the  golden  aura  of  the  Old  West.  This  story  is 
epitomized  in  the  oft-re4>eated  phrase  of  Horace 
Greely,  "Go  West,  young  man." 

It  was  once  thought  that  our  land  frontiers 
closed  with  the  West,  but  we  now  know  this  to  be 
far  from  the  truth. 

The  advent  of  the  gasoline  engine  ushered  in  a 
new  era  for  the  West,  with  industry,  mining,  cat- 
tle, oil  and  gas,  resort  areas,  and  fanning  becoming 
the  backbone  of  the  West. 

During  the  2()th  century,  new  horizons  opened 
in  medicine,  physics,  chemistry,  and  engineering. 
We  have  experienced  the  greatest  technological 
advances  ever  witnessed  by  man  in  the  brief  period 
of  four  decades.  These  identical  frontiers  of 
science  now  make  possible  another  great  laml  fron- 
tier heretofore  i-elatively  inaccessible  to  man — 
The  Land  Beneath  the  Sea. 

Since  time  immemorial,  man  has  wrested  a  liv- 
ing from  the  sea.  In  the  shallow  seas,  he  has  de- 
rived material  gains  from  the  plant  and  animal 
life  of  the  ocean  bottoms.  The  land  of  the  depths, 
prior  to  the  20th  century,  however,  remained  the 
dark  unknown,  the  graveyard  of  ships  and  animals 
of  the  sea.  Even  the  advance  of  diving  techniques, 
the  projected  uses  of  the  submarine,  and  the  scien- 
tist with  his  bathosphere  studying  animal  life  and 
plant  life  of  the  sea  did  not  furnish  the  answer  to 
the  quest  for  commercial  use  of  the  resources  of 
the  sea. 

As  our  resources  from  the  di-y  land  areas  became 
more  depleted,  this  problem  became  more  pressing. 
It  had  been  determined  that  the  oceans  and  the 
lands  beneath  them  contained  vast  deposits  of  min- 
erals and  plant  life  so  necessary  to  our  growing 
population,  but  the  recovery  of  these  resources  had 
been  considered  impractical  and  uneconomical. 
Nevertheless,  our  geologists  informed  us  that  it 
was  necessaiy  to  find  newer  sources  of  strategic 
minerals,  particularly  the  fuels  for  our  industrial 
economy. 

With  our  dry  land  frontiers  reaching  the  ex- 
ploratory saturation  point,  the  men  and  women  of 
science  turned  to  the  lands  beneath  the  sea — The 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Preliminary  examinations  disclosed  great  pos- 
sibilities, particularly  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Ancient  seas  in  the  geologic  Miocene  era  deposited 
vast  quantities  of  salt,  leading  the  geologists  to 
believe,  from  previous  experience  in  the  oilfields 
of  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  that  here  were  oil  traps 
with  possil)ilities  of  production  in  excess  of  50,- 
000,000  barrels.  In  areas  such  as  these,  it  was  not 
too  uncommon  to  encounter  70  feet  or  more  of 
"saturated  pay"  as  compared  with  the  average 
"payable"  producer  with  10  to  20  feet  of  "pay." 

The  potential  bonanza  meant,  however,  that 
many  natural  obstacles  must  be  overcome  before 
the  oil  and  gas  could  be  recovered.    A  "rig"  must 


OUR  NEWEST  FRONTIER 

THE  OUTER  COr 


by  SIDNEY  M.  GROOM,  Jr.,  Manager,  Outer  Continental  Shelf  O 


be  constructed  which  can  withstand  strong  wave 
action  and  storms  of  hurricane  velocity,  and  still 
be  capable  of  drilling  in  depths  of  30  feet  or 
greater.  Wells  must  be  serviced  from  shore  to  rig 
with  round  trips  in  excess  of  40  miles.  The  safety , 
of  personnel  and  the  provisions  for  good  workings 
conditions  are  even  more  difficult  when  the  wells 
are  isolated  from  shore.  If  a  well  should  be  "com- 
pleted," the  higher  transportation  costs  to  the 
petroleum  market  and  the  higher  costs  of  bonuses, 
rentals  and  taxes  increase  the  total  cost  of  each 
barrel  of  oil,  and  reduce  the  net  profit. 

Nevertheless,  the  incentive  for  development  was 
sufficient  and  the  oil  and  gas  industry  began  its 
exploratory  efforts.  The  first  oil,  gas  and  sulfur 
leases  were  obtained  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from 
the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

The  obstacles  lying  in  the  path  of  development 
began  to  tumble  with  the  knowledge  gained  from 
this  new  generation  of  "pioneers."  Prior  to  World/ 
War  II,  the  oil  industry  realized  the  possibilities 
of  the  new-found  frontier  and  preparations  wer\^ 
made  for  an  extensive  exploratory  program. 
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JTAL  SHELF 


Temporarily,  the  war  halted  further  develop- 
ment, but  the  oil  producing  wells  off  the  coast  of 
California  raised  the  problem  of  ownership.  The 
State  of  California  claimed  the  lands  of  the  Shelf 
.  lying  seaward  from  the  line  of  mean  low  tide,  but 
)  this  claim  was  contested  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  question  was  resolved  with  respect 
to  California  when  the  Supreme  Court  in  United 
States  V.  Calif ornia  (1947),  332  U.  S.  19,804,  held 
that  the  United  States  had  "paramount  rights" 
in  the  "lands,  minerals,  and  other  things  underly- 
ing the  Pacific  Ocean  lying  seaward  of  the 
ordinary  low-water  mark  on  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia." 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Supreme  Court,  holding 

to  the  theory  of  the  California  case,  decreed  that 

the  United  States  had  "paramount  rights"  in  the 

lands  seaward  from  the  mean  low-tide  mark  off 

the  coast  of  Texas  and  Louisiana.     (See  U.  tS.  v. 

\  Louinana,  339  U.  S.  699,  and  U.  S.  v.  Texas  399 

VU.  S.  707.)     In  the  meantime,  Texas  and  Ix>uisi- 

)ana  issued  many  oil,  gas,  and  sulfur  leases,  and 

industry  continued  its  search  for  oil,  gas,  and 


sulfur.  During  this  interim  period  many  fields 
were  discovered.  Rabbit  Island  Field,  liay  Mar- 
chand,  Caillou  Island,  Block  24,  South  Pass  area 
are  among  the  many  fields  now  in  the  process  of 
development.  Equally  important  and  perhaps 
more  imjiortant  from  the  BLM  stand])oint,  other 
discoveries  farther  out  in  the  Gulf  indicated 
many  more  prolific  fields.  This  "black  gold"  and 
"yellow  gold"  (sulfur)  are  the  "brightest  jewels 
in  the  crown"  of  the  new  frontier. 

This  was  the  situation  which  existed  prior  to 
May  22,  1953.  The  83d  Congress  pledged  that 
renewed  efforts  would  be  made  to  provide  a  sat- 
isfactory solution  to  the  ownershi])  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  and  the  adniinistration  of  those 
lands.  The  passage  of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act 
(the  so-called  Tidelands  bill)  on  May  22,  1953, 
and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  on 
August  7,  1953,  ojjened  the  door  to  the  Shelf. 

The  Submerged  Lands  Act  vested  title  in  the 
respective  States  or  their  grantees  and  lessees  to 
all  lands  beneath  navigable  waters,  seaward  from 
the  line  of  mean  high  tide  to  a  line  3  geogra])hical 
miles  (1  marine  league)  from  the  coast,  or  to  the 
"historical  boundary"  line  of  such  State  where 
that  line  is  beyond  3  geographical  miles. 

The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  exercise  of  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
lands  which  lie  seaward  and  outside  of  the  area 
vested  in  the  States  by  the  Submerged  Lands  Act. 
It  is  this  land  that  is  now  denoted  as  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

The  OCS  Lands  Act  also  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  administer  the  leasing 
of  the  Shelf.  Regulations  were  issued  augment- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  leasing, 
the  validation  of  mineral  leases  issued  by  the 
States  under  section  6  of  the  act,  and  other  i)er- 
tinent  provisions. 

Thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  dele- 
gated to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  administration  of  mineral  leases,  with 
the  Geological  Survey's  being  responsible  for  the 
technical  operations  and  enforcement  of  conserva- 
tion measures.  From  time  to  time,  the  Director 
may  offer,  through  competitive  sale,  certain  areas 
of  the  Shelf  for  leasing,  either  upon  his  own 
motion  or  by  accepting  nominations  of  areas 
desired  for  leasing. 

Under  a  recent  delegation  order,  the  Director 
delegated  his  authority  for  the  administration  of 
these  leases  to  the  Manager  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Office,  authorized  on  May  28, 1954,  by 
the  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary  as  a  new 
BLM  Office  for  the  administration  of  OCS  lands. 
The  office  is  located  in  New  Orleans,  La.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Geological  Survey  established  its 
gulf  coast  regional  office  in  New  Orleans. 

In  the  entire  history  of  the  General  Land  Office 
and  its  successor,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, this  is  the  first  land  office  established  solely 
for  lands  partially  or  completely  inundated  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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SECRETARY  LAUDS  DUNE  PROJECT 

Director  Edward  Woozley  recently  received  the 
following  note  from  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Douglas  McKay : 

"Assistant  Secretary  Lewis  and  the  Technical 
Review  Staff  have  called  my  attention  to  the 
splendid  accomplishment  the  technical  personnel 
in  your  Bureau  have  achieved,  in  cooperation  with 
the  local  people,  in  stabilizing  the  sand  dunes  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Siuslaw  River  near  Florence, 
Oregon. 

"I  want  to  commend  you  and,  through  you,  the 
employees  who  conceived  and  carried  out  this 
worthy  project.  Stabilizing  the  dunes  was  a  dif- 
ficult technical  task  which  has  resulted  in  great 
economic  benefits  as  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
river  channel  is  now  stabilized  and  again  carrying 
hnnber  on  barges  after  a  lapse  of  many  years.*' 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  successful  sand 
stabilizing  project,  together  with  "before  and  af- 
ter" photographs,  read  Range  Conservationist  R. 
K.  Pierson's  interesting  article  on  page  6.  Also, 
Artist  Ted  Drummond  has  devoted  his  back-page 
drawing  to  the  subject,  now  that  he  has  completed 
his  j^opular  activity  map  series. 

50YEARS  OF  FORESTRY  PROGRESS 

BLM  comes  in  for  a  modest  share  of  recognition 
for  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  forestry  as 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  celebrates  its  golden 
anniversary. 

C.  W.  Mattison,  forestry  education  consultant 
for  the  USFS,  reminds  us  that  the  Forest  Service 
was  created  in  its  present  form  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  February  1,  1905,  through 
merging  forestry  divisions  of  the  General  Land 
Office  with  the  earlier  Bureau  of  Forestry. 


"As  it  marks  the  5()th  anniversary  of  its  estab- 
lishment b}'  the  American  people,"  says  Mr.  Mat- 
tison, "the  Forest  Service  salutes  the  State  forest 
departments,  forest  industries,  the  forestry  schools, 
conservation  organizations,  and  all  forest  land 
managers — private  and  public  alike — which  have 
helped  to  make  noteworthy  progress  in  forestry." 

Several  other  Federal  agencies  besides  the  Forest 
Service  are  also  concerned  to  some  extent  witJ^ 
forestry  matters."  a  golden  anniversary  pamphU 
points  out.  "The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  National  Park 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
active  forestry  units  that  have  contributed  to 
forestry's  half  century  of  progress." 

BLIVI  forestry  personnel  join  in  congratulating 
to  U.  S.  Forest  Service  on  its  50th  birthday. 


FILIPINO    CHIEF   OF   LANDS    HERE 

The  Wyoming  Eagle,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  carried  an 
article  from  an  interview  with  Alejo  M.  Manalang,^ 
Chief,  Lands  Division,  who  has  been  observ- 
ing BLM  administrative  methods  firsthand  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Manalang  has  in  mind 
eventual  installation  of  a  decentralized  public  land 
bureau  in  his  home  country. 

An  integral  part  of  the  policies  of  the  Philip- 
pine Government  is  expediting  ownership  of  pub- 
lic lands  by  the  landless.  He  indicated  that  the 
Bureau  of "^  Lands  distributed  50,000  parcels  last 
year  to  persons  who  never  before  had  owned  land. 

Mr.  Manalang  explained  the  unique  problem 
facing  the  Philippines  Land  Bureau  in  that  there 
has  never  been  a  i)recise  definition  of  what  is  public 
land  and  what  is  private. 

"Everyone  in  the  past  has  held  squatter's  rightj 
and  an  attempt  to  reorganize  the  land  system  an 
facilitate  equal  distribution  is  a  difficult  job. 
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\"\Ve  have 
/[\  acliievt 


:e  Ion*;  been  aware  of  tlie  decentraliza- 
:ed  by  America's  Interior  Department 
and  land  bureaus  and  feel  that  it  is  the  most  effi- 
cient of  any  systems.  We  want  a  pro*rram  pat- 
terned after  it  in  the  Philippines.  Other  far 
eastern  countries  tind  this  difficult  to  understand. 
But  if  they  could,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  much 
less  hostile  in  their  feelings,"  Mr.  Manalano;  said. 
The  Bureau  of  Lands  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Manajjement,  Ignited  States  of 
America,  have  been  workinof  together  for  several 
years  on  mutual  land  problems.  Jose  Dans,  the 
former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Lands  who 
worked  with  the  cadastral  surveyors  in  the  Ignited 
States  from  1908  to  1915,  was  a  recent  visitor  to 
the  Bureau.  Zoilo  C'astrillo,  the  present  Director 
\of  the  Bureau  of  Lands,  visited  the  Bureau  of 
'Land  Mana<rement  in  June  1953.  Jose  Sujruitan, 
Chief,  Division  of  Surveys,  Bureau  of  Lands,  re- 
cently completed  6  months"  observation  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management's  work.  Vicente  Val- 
dellon  of  the  Philippines,  Bureau  of  Lands,  and 
Xicanor  Jorge,  professor  of  geodesy  at  the  T"ni- 
versity  of  the  Philippines  and  consultant  to  the 
Bureau  of  Lands,  each  spent  a  year  working  with 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Tveonard  Ber- 
lin, area  cadastral  engineering  officer  of  Juneau, 
Alaska,  worked  with  the  Bureau  of  Lands  in  the 
Philippines  on  two  separate  assignments  since 
1951. 

>Mr.  Manalaiig  was  on  6  months*  assigimient  with 
e  Bureau  of  Land  ^Management  as  a  participant 
in  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration's  tech- 
nical exchange  program. 

WHAT   ABOUT   SILVICIDES? 

Another  revision  of  "The  Practice  of  Silviculture'' 
by  Ralph  C.  Hawley  and  David  M.  Smith  has 
recently  been  published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  New  York.  This  sixth  edition  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  last  edition  published  in  1946.  It 
contains  a  great  deal  more  economic  analysis  of 

)  various  silvicultural  methods,  pointing  out  quite 
forcefully  that  we  in  this  country  are  perhaps  too 
preoccupied  with  gaining  control  of  our  wild  or 
virgin  forests  to  the  neglect  of  values  present  or 
inherent  in  second-growth  stands.  As  a  result  the 
growing  stock  of  our  second-growth  forests  has 
some  serious  deficiencies  in  either  stocking  or  spe- 
cies composition. 

A  new  subject  is  introduced  in  this  edition — the 
application  of  ''silvicides''  or  the  use  of  various 
chemicals  to  kill  the  weeds  of  the  foi-est.  This 
may  prove  interesting  to  foi'esters  faced  with 
clearing  away  uneconomic  species  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  a  paying  crop. 

As  in  many  books  on  silviculture  the  authors 

\  cover  the  entire  field,  much  to  the  regret  of  many 

\practicing  foresters  who  would  like  to  see  some 

^specialization  by  the  present-day  forestry  authors. 

A  book,  as  well  written  as  this,  but  oriented  to  the 


silviculture  of  one  particular  region  or  forest  type 
would  be  received  with  open  arms  by  the  practic- 
ing profession  as  well  as  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities.— G.  C.  Francis. 

MORE    DECENTRALIZATION 

Bureau  Order  No.  562  outlines  a  new  procedure 
for  filing  applications  covering  public  lands  in 
the  States  of  Xorth  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Oklahoma. 

Applications  for  lands  in  the  Dakotas  are  now 
bein.g  filed  in  the  land  office  at  Billings,  Mont.; 
applications  for  lands  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
in  the  land  office  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo. ;  and  for  lands 
in  Oklahoma,  in  the  land  office  at  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex. 

In  recording  these  applications  the  State  prefix 
of  the  receiving  office  is  used,  followed  by  the  reg- 
ular serial  munber  sequence  of  the  office.  The 
State  in  whicli  the  lands  are  located  is  shown  in 
parentheses  immediately  following  the  serial  num- 
ber. Serial  register  sheets  are  prepared  in  the 
usual  manner.  Sufficient  basic  records  have  been 
made  available  to  the  land  offices  so  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  refer  these  cases  to  the  Wash- 
ington office  for  status  or  posting. 

This  is  another  step  toward  complete  decentrali- 
zation to  the  field  offices. 

TIMBER   SALE   IMPROVEMENT 

Recently  Secretary  McKay  approved  a  change  in 
the  O  &  C  timber  sales  regulation  which  shows 
promise  of  saving  the  Goverimient  several  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

Prior  to  this  amendment,  the  Bureau  could  not 
make  a  sale  of  timber  of  Federal  access  road 
rights-of-way  without  advertising  and  calling  for 
competitive  bids.  In  some  instances  this  resulted 
in  two  contractors  being  on  the  roadway  at  the 
same  time — the  roadbuilder  and  the  successful 
timber  purchaser.  In  areas  of  relatively  easy  ter- 
rain this  did  not  ))resent  a  great  many  difficulties 
even  though  the  liability  for  trespass  damage  from 
fire  or  other  causes  was  certainly  confused  by  tvro 
contractors  working  in  the  same  area.  In  steep, 
rough  country  the  story  was  ditferent.  If  the 
right-of-way  timber  had  to  be  cold-decked  for. 
later  sale  tlie  road  constructor  had  to  provide  space 
along  the  roadway  to  store  the  logs  or  skid  them 
long  distances  to  a  suitable  landing.  This  in- 
creased his  cost  of  construction  and  caused  deteri- 
oration of  the  wood. 

Recognizing  this  problem,  area  I  requested  a 
change  in  the  regulations  permitting  sale  of  this 
right-of-way  timber  by  negotiation.  The  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  estimates  that  savings  of  upward 
of  $4,000  to  $5,000  per  mile  can  be  realized  in  rough 
terrain  if  this  j^rocedure  is  used.  End 
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cliaiiges,  was  approved  by  Secretary  McKay. 

What  has  tlie  Bureau  done  in  sliglitly  less  than 
one  year  toward  adopting  these  recommendations  ? 

It  has  made  excellent  pro<jress  in  carryinjj  out 
all  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary's 
survey  team  and  has  fully  executed  most  of  them. 

The  main  recommendation — and  one  almost 
completely  fultilled — is  the  reorjjanization  of  the 
Bureau.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Manajrement  now 
comprises  the  headquarters  in  Washin<rton,  D.  C, 
a  field  organization  of  three  areas  in  the  ITnited 
States  and  one  in  Alaska;  11  State  offices  with  an 
Elastern  States  office  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  all 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  Arkansas, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri ;  12 
land  offices  in  the  United  States  and  2  in  Alaska; 
51  district  grazing  offices  and  10  district  forestry 
offices  in  the  ITnited  States  and  3  in  Alaska.  The 
Director  is  the  chief  executive  of  the  Bureau.  The 
line  of  authority  extends  to  the  area  administra- 
tors and  in  turn  to  the  State  supervisors  and  the 
heads  of  the  various  district  offices. 

HEADQUARTERS  ORGANIZATION 

The  Director,  assisted  by  an  Associate  Director, 
Executive  Officer,  and  Assistant  to  the  Director, 
directs  and  supervises  all  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

In  general,  the  Office  of  the  Director  is  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  program  objec- 
tives, i)olicy  formulation,  and  direction  of  the 
activities  of  the  entire  Bureau. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  the  Director  advises 
and  assists  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Public  Land 
Management,  on  land  matters  and  maintains  rela- 
tionships with  other  ])arts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  facilitate  carrying  out  the  Bureau 
objectives. 

FIELD  ORGANIZATION 

Field  administration  is  divided  among  four 
geographic  areas,  each  one  of  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  an  area  administrator  who  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Director  for  supervision  and  coordina- 
tion of  all  activities  of  the  Bureau  in  his  area. 

The  area  administrator  coordinates  long-ranf^e 
programs  of  the  various  States  in  his  area  for  the 
conservation  and  utilization  of  the  land  and  its 
resources. 

As  far  as  needed,  each  area  office  has  admin- 
istrative and  engineering  statfs,  whereas  for  lands, 
minerals,  forestry,  and  grazing  the  stall's  are 
supervisory. 

Except  for  certain  functions  which  can  be  con- 
ducted most  efficiently  only  on  an  areawide  basis, 
the  responsibilities  of  the  area  office  are  of  a 
supervisory,  control  nature.  The  operating  activ- 
ities of  the  Bureau  are  conducted  directly  through 
State    and    district    foresti-y    grazing    and    land 


offices.     Each  State  has  a  staff  supervisor  and  ( 
operating  staff  for  lands  and  minerals,  graziii^, 
and  forestry. 

PROCEDURES 

Bureau  Order  No.  559  established  a  new  proce- 
dure for  handling  appeals. 

Bureau  Order  562  outlined  a  new  procedure  for 
filing  applications  covering  public  lands  in  the 
States  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Oklahoma. 

Applications  for  lands  in  the  Dakotas  must  now 
be  filed  in  the  land  office  at  Billings,  Mont.;  for 
lands  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  in  the  land  office 
at  Cheyenne,  Wyo. ;  and  for  lands  in  Oklahoma,  ,- 
in  the  land  office  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  ( 

Sufficient  basic  records  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  land  offices  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  refer  these  cases  to  the  Washington 
office  for  status  or  posting. 

This  is  a  vital  step  forward  in  our  goal  of  com- 
plete decentralization  to  the  field  offices. 

RECORDS 

The  Bureau  is  the  custodian  of  tract  books, 
plats,  patents,  and  other  files  which  constitute  the 
basic  title  records  of  all  the  public  domain  lands, 
past  and  present.  Many  of  these  records  are  in 
poor  physical  condition  and  the  system  of  recor/ 
keeping'has  been  recognized  as  being  antiquated^ 
I^se  of  many  of  the  records  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, by  any  save  those  intimately  familiar 
with  them. 

The  records  of  lands  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government,  other  than  public  domain  lands,  have 
])osed  a  special  problem.  Although  the  Bureau 
is  charged  with  certain  duties  with  respect  to 
these  lauds,  not  all  of  the  records  of  title  are  in 
its  possession. 

Several  plans  for  the  maintenance  of  land  rec- 
ords were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  survey 
team.  No  evaluation  by  the  team  of  the  several 
plans  was  possible.  { 

After  much  study,  and  with  the  help  of  expert  ^ 
advice,  a  plan  for  tlie  revision  of  the  basic  land 
records  of  the  Bureau  was  developed  and  accejited 
for  adoption,  contingent  on  funds  being  made 
available  by  the  Congress.  The  plan  Avas  devised 
so  that  it  can  be  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
installed  ])rogressiveiy  over  a  period  of  from  8  to 
5  years.  The  new  system  includes  three  groups 
of  records :  the  control  document  index,  the  master 
title  records,  and  the  work  use  and  title  records. 

Development  of  the  second  and  third  groups  is 
dependent  upon  the  basic  data  which  the  first 
group  will  contain.  We  have  included  in  the  pro 
]wsed  budget  for  next  year  an  item  sufficient  for 
accumulating  all  the  basic  data  necessary,  follow 
ing  which  we  will  embark  on  a  pilot  installation  in' 
one  of  the  land  offices.  End 
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sea.  The  sole  purpose  of  this  Office  is  to  aid  and 
abet  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  Shelf. 

On  Aupist  1,  1954,  BLM's  OCS  office  in  New 
Orleans  officially  opened  for  business.  The  rou- 
tine administrative  problems,  such  as  personnel, 
equipment,  supplies,  etc.,  were  encountered,  as 
with  the  establishment  of  any  new  office,  but  the 
most  important  duty  was  to  prepare  for  the  first 
lease  sale.  On  June  14  and  June  80,  1954,  the  Di- 
rector called  for  nominations  for  oil  and  ^ras  leases 
and  sulfur  leases  off  the  coast  of  Ivouisiana  and 

) Texas.  The  sale  dates  were  set  for  October  13, 
*1954.  for  lands  off  the  coast  of  Ijouisiana,  and  for 
November  9,  1954,  for  lands  off  the  coast  of  Texas. 

Immediately,  the  <Teophysical  crews  of  various 
major  oil  companies  and  inde])endent  companies 
set  to  work  on  the  more  promising]:  Shelf  area. 
It  is  estimated  that  durin<r  the  month  of  July  a])- 
proximately  40  crews  were  ''shootinjj:"'  in  the  (lulf 
of  Mexico.  On  September  9,  1954,  the  areas  off' 
Ivouisiana  to  be  offered  for  oil  and  jjas  leasinj;  were 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  Likewise,  on 
September  11  and  September  17,  19.54,  the  areas 
off  Ijouisiana  to  be  offered  for  sulfur  leasin<r  and 
the  areas  off"  Texas  to  be  offered  for  oil  and  gas 
'vasin^r  were  published  in  the  Federal  I\e<j:ister. 
IThe  larfre  mimber  of  inquiries  and  requests  by 
mlustry  repirdinjr  the  mechanics  of  sale  proce- 
dure indicated  that  the  competition  would  be 
"heavy"  at  the  first  lease  sale.  Prior  estimates  of 
total  bonus  bids  ran  from  $10,0()0,00()  (this  was 
the  imprudent  jruess  of  the  writer)  to  $75,000,000. 
Actiially,  the  total  hifih  bomis  bid  at  the  October 
13  sale  was  $129,5-27,47(),  an  amount  far  exceeding 
the  estimates.  This  amount  resulted  from  bidding 
on  97  tracts  for  a  total  417,221.16  acres.  The 
Texas  sale  brought  $23,357,029  for  only  19  tracts. 

The  total  offering  at  the  Louisiana  oil  and  gas 
lease  sale  was  702,180.12  acres  divided  into  180 
tracts.     Thus,  more  than  50  percent  of  the  tracts 
)f)ffered  at  the  sale  received  bid.s. 

The  sulfur  leasing  conducted  on  the  same  date 
did  not  receive  so  great  a  participation,  but  the 
total  bonus  bids  did  amount  to  $1,233,500  on  five 
tracts  for  a  total  of  25,000  acres. 

The  estimated  potential  reserves  of  our  offshore 
oil  resources  in  the  Continental  Shelf,  including 
the  submerged  lands,  lying  seaward  off  the  coast 
of  California,  I^ouisiana,  and  Texas,  are  a  little 
more  than  12  billion  barrels,  as  compared  with 
the  total  of  33.7  billion  barrels  of  proved  reserves 
for  the  "dry  land"  area  of  the  entire  United  States. 

The  estimate  of  natural-gas  reserves  in  the  same 

area  is  around  68.5  trillion  feet,  with  an  estimated 

sulfur  reserve  of  120  million  long  tons. 

\    A pproximately  304  oil  wells  are  already  produc- 

Vig  on  the  submerged  lands  and  the  OCS,  with  an 

(ConHnued  on  page  22) 
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BEFORE  THE  TRUCKS  CAN  ROLL 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

In  some  situations  this  will  mean  the  use  and 
extension  of  {)rivately  owned  roads,  in  others  the 
use  of  county  roads.  In  still  other  areas,  where 
the  construction  project  will  cost  a  large  sum  of 
money,  Federal  development  with  appropriated 
funds  will  be  the  only  satisfactoi*y  solution. 

Where  BLM  timber  is  dominant,  and  where  the 
length  and  expense  of  road  construction  to  the 
first  timber  sale  area  is  high,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  tliat  these  ex])ensive  maiidine  roads  will 
be  built  by  the  Federal  Government.  To  i-equire  a 
nudtimillion  dollai-  road  to  be  built  by  the  timber 
purchaser  would  limit  the  numl>er  of  purchaser 
to  a  very  few  and  would  require  the  commitment 
of  tremendous  volumes  of  timber  to  those  few  pur- 
chasers to  pay  for  the  road.  Thus,  competition 
would  be  effectively  retarded  and  the  o))])oi'tunity 
for  other  operators  to  purchase  BLM  timber  for 
a  i)eriod  of  years  would  be  limited,  if  not  pi'ecluded 
when  tributary  to  such  a  road. 

The  BLM  trans])ortation  system  plan  has  been 
designed  to  take  into  account  the  various  situations 
and  the  tyjje  of  access  which  would  best  fit  each 
case.  But  in  all  cases,  regardless  of  the  class  of 
access,  the  road  must  be  open  to  all  prospective 
purchasers  of  BLM  timber. 

BLM  timber  sales  are  managed  in  a  manner  not 
only  to  ))ermit  but  to  encourage  open  competitive 
bidding  for  the  timber  under  its  administration. 
P'urthermore,  to  the  extent  that  good  forest  man- 
agement and  good  economies  will  permit,  stumpage 
is  offered  in  the  size  of  sales  and  under  terms  and 
conditions  which  assure  opportunities  to  timber 
buyers  of  any  size,  be  they  medium,  large  or  small, 
to  obtain  some  of  the  available  supply.  End 
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CAN  WE  CONTROL  HALOGETON? 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


make  the  appraisal  and  because  it  is  frequently 
quite  difficult  to  determine  the  success  of  crested 
wheat  grass  reseedinjis,  especially  in  dry  years, 
until  the  second  or  third  year. 

Based  on  the  "Hyder  Method''  of  scientifically 
samplino;  78  second  and  third  year  reseedings  in 
Oregon,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Utah,  the  following 
ratings  were  made : 

Excellent 79,109  acres — 83  percent. 

Good 4r).155  acres — 21  percent. 

Fair 42,765  acres — 19  jiercent. 

Poor 33,297  acres — 15  percent. 

Failure 23,328  acres — 12  percent. 

Total 219,654  acres 

Appraisal  and  inspection  committees  believe 
that  the  percentage  of  good  and  excellent  acreage 
will  increase  as  the  reseedings  mature  and  become 
established.  In  the  drier  areas  experience  has 
proven  that  it  may  take  3  or  4  years  or  even  longer 
before  the  stand  is  fully  established.  In  the  past, 
projects  that  have  been  rated  as  near  failure  on 
first-  or  second-year  inspections  later  proved  to  be 
quite  successful. 

In  general,  localized  drought  conditions  and 
t)oor  site  selections  were  the  main  reason  for  the 
lower  ratings.  Small  spots  or  areas  were  found 
that  are  unsuited  for  grass  production  but  due  to 
their  irregular  size  and  shape  and  location  within 
the  project  it  was  difficult  to  get  contractors  to 
avoid  plowing  these  spots.  These  comparatively 
small  areas  account  for  most  of  the  acreage  that 
was  rated  a  failure. 

The  forage  production  and  grazing  capacity  of 
second-  and  third-year  reseedings  as  compared  to 
the  grazing  capacity  of  the  same  area  prior  to  re- 
seeding  is  as  follows  (78  projects  in  Oregon,  Ne- 
vada, Idaho,  and  Utah)  : 

Total  acres  in  projects  appraised — 219,654. 

Present  total  pounds  forage  produced  on  proj- 
ects—25,007,090. 

Estimated  ultimate  forage  production  on  proj- 
ects—46,337,500. 

Average  grazing  capacity  in  acres  per  AITM 
prior  to  reseeding — 261/^. 

Total  AUM's  produced  prior  to  reseeding — 
10,421. 

Present  total  AUM's  produced  by  reseedings — 
31,333. 

Estimated  ultimate  production  in  AUM's  for 
reseedings — 54,452. 

Ultimate  average  grazing  capacity  for  reseed- 
ings in  acres  per  AUM's — 4i^. 

Estimated  increase  in  total  AITM's — 13,131. 

The  John  Ward  reseeding  of  1,203  acres  at 
Almo,  Idaho,  is  a  good  example  of  what  hajjpens 
in  converting  a  highly  depleted  halogeton  in- 
fested area  into  a  reseeding.  Apparently  this 
area  has  been  overgrazed  for  years  with  the  result 
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that  the  grazing  capacity  had  almost  been  c« 
pletely  destroyed.  BLM  range  surveys  rated  \ 
grazing  capacity  at  200  acres  per  AUM  or  a  pro- 
duction of  4  pounds  of  forage  per  acre.  In  1952, 
Mr.  Ward  reseeded  the  area  to  crested  wheat  grass 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  In 
1953,  a  good  stand  of  crested  wheat  grass  seedlings 
came  through  but  a  thick  stand  of  halogeton  re- 
appeared. In  1954,  the  crested  wheat  grass  was 
definitely  crowding  halogeton  out  and  the  grass 
yield  was  427  pounds  of  usable  forage  per  acre  or 
1.8  acres  per  AUM. 

Experience  and  research  work  have  proved  that 
annuals  cannot  successfully  compete  with  vigor- 
ous, full  stands  (closed  perennial  community)  of 
perennial  vegetation.  In  the  BLM  halogeton  re-/^ 
seeding  and  forage  development  projects,  the^- 
objective  is  to  develop  the  necessary  perennial 
vegetation  and  manage  it  in  such  a  way  that  ha- 
logeton will  be  controlled.  The  success  of  a  peren- 
nial grass  community  in  preventing  invasion  by 
annual  plants  depends  on  distribution  of  the 
plants  in  uniform  space  allowing  only  a  mininumi 
of  interspaces,  nature  of  the  plant  associations 
with  root  systems  to  offer  maximiun  competition, 
growing  season  habits  of  the  ])lants  in  the  com- 
munity in  relation  to  annual  plant  invasion  habits, 
and  fluctuation  in  annual  precipitation  and  its 
relation  to  the  ability  of  a  plant  connnunity  to  __^ 
close  the  door  to  invasion.  Plant  comnuniiti/' 
that  can  be  considered  closed  in  extremely  dl 
years  and  offer  sufficient  competition  to  reducfe 
annual  invasion  in  a  normal  year  may  be  rated 
open  to  invasion  in  extremely  wet  years. 

Inspections  made  by  the  appraisal  and  review- 
ing committees  of  BLM  range  reseedings  con- 
clusively prove  that  vigorous,  full  stands  of  crested 
wheatgrass  will  prevent  invasion  by  halogeton  and 
also  crowd  out  any  halogeton  that  was  on  the 
site  prior  to  reseeding. 

This  conclusion  substantiates  earlier  findings 
based  on  limited  plot  studies  and  observations  of 
the  effects  of  the  first  range  reseedings  made  in 
halogeton  infested  areas.  It  is  especially  impor-^ 
tant  in  supporting  range  reseeding  as  the  methodic 
of  permanently  controlling  halogeton  and  adds 
confidence  in  the  work  accomplished  to  date. 

The  history  of  most  halogeton  reseeding  projects 
is  about  as  follows:  The  first  and  second  year 
after  reseeding,  depending  upon  the  extent  of 
halogeton  on  the  site,  halogeton  is  fairly  dense; 
beginning  the  second  year  the  perennial  grass 
begins  to  crowd  out  halogeton;  and  during  the 
third  or  fourth  year  halogeton  is  controlled.  The 
percentage  of  halogeton  from  that  time  on 
gradually   diminishes. 

Effectiveness  of  range  reseedings  in  Idaho  in 
crowding  out  halogeton  is  summarized  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  halogeton  on  project  land  prior^ 
to  reseeding — 10  |)ercent. 

Percentage  of  halogeton  on  project  land  fii 
year  after  reseeding — 15.1  percent. 
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HALOGETON.     Burned-over   sage   area   near   Wells,    Nev., 
proves  fertile  ground  for  halogeton  invasion. 


Percentage  of  halogeton  on  project  land  second 
year  after  reseeding — 15.7  percent. 

Percentage  of  halogeton  on  project  land  third 
year  after  reseeding — 3.3  percent. 

Estimated  percentage  of  halogeton  on  project 
at  time  of  maturity — 1  percent. 

Some  of  the  inspections  made  in  Utah  show  the 
jllowing :  Benmore  L.  U.  pasture,  with  a  density 
between  10  and  15  percent  and  seeded  4  years  ago 
had  a  closed  community  to  annual  plants  in  1954. 
The  areas  of  lower  density  show  a  trace  of  annuals 
(mustard  and  cheat  grass).  It  is  believed  that 
this  project  would  be  open  to  invasion  by  annuals 
during  wet  years.  Benmore  L.  IT.  crested  wheat 
grass  pasture,  with  35  to  40  percent  density  and 
nniform  plant  spacing,  was  completely  closed  to 
invasion  by  annuals.  Benmore  L.  U.  pasture, 
with  a  density  of  20  to  30  percent  and  good  spac- 
ing and  distribution  of  plants,  is  completely 
closed  to  invasion  by  annuals.  Little  Valley  re- 
seeding,  with  densities  of  25  to  40  percent  and  good 
plant  distribution,  has  been  closed  to  invasion  by 
annual  plants  for  the  last  8  years.  Annuals  were 
kept  out  during  both  dry  and  wet  years  in  the 
moisture  cycle. 

Inspections  made  in  Xevada  also  prove  that 
successful  stands  of  crested  wheat  grass  will  con- 
trol halogeton. 

Reseeding  costs  per  acre  for  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Xevada,  and  Utah,  including  fencing,  are  averag- 
ing $8.15  per  acre. 

Ajjpraisal  and  inspection  committees  in  Oregon, 
California,  Xevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Colorado  found  varying  results  in  the 
chemical  control  program  of  the  BIM.  In  some 
areas  an  excellent  kill  on  halogeton  had  been 
obtained  by  spraying  with  2,  4-D  and  water  and 
with  formulations  of  2,  4-D,  water,  and  diesel, 


stove,  or  Dinitro  oil.  Best  results  were  generally 
obtained  when  oil  was  added  to  the  mixture.  One 
of  the  best  formulas  used  was  Heavy  Ester  2,  4-D 
at  2  pounds  per  acre ;  and  diesel  oil  and  water  1  to 
10  ratio  per  acre;  DuPont  sticker  spreader  1  pint 
to  250  gallons  of  solution. 

It  was  found  that  excellent  results  could  not  be 
obtained  from  chemical  control  unless  a  conscien- 
tious effort  was  made  to  kill  all  plants  each  year. 
Best  control  was  obtained  when  several  applica- 
tions a  year  were  applied  during  the  early  stage 
of  dev.-'loi)ment  of  the  plant  (either  the  cruciform 
stage  or  early  elongation  stage,  or  several  weeks 
before  the  plants  came  in  bloom.  Failures  were 
traced  to  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Poor 
formulations,  poor  application  of  the  chemicals  to 
the  plants,  poor  timing  in  applying  the  chemical, 
or  failure  to  treat  the  infestation  as  often  as  needed 
each  year  until  the  jilants  were  destroyed. 

Exceptional  results  were  obtained  in  a  few  areas 
that  were  sprayed  where  grazing  was  restricted 
or  eliminated.  In  these  cases,  the  2,  4-D  killed  the 
halogeton,  and  the  native  grasses  not  hampered 
by  grazing  came  back  to  otter  full  protection 
against  any  further  infestation  by  halogeton.  In 
areas  whei'e  a  good  job  of  chemical  control  was 
accomplished,  several  spot  infestations  were  elimi- 
nated and  others  have  been  controlled  to  the  point 
where  elimination  will  be  possible  in  a  year  or  so 
if  conscientious  control  measures  are  continued. 

Some  difficulties  and  shortcomings  of  the  spray 
])rogram  have  been  noted.  In  certain  areas  in 
t'tah,  halogeton  begins  growth  very  early  in  the 
sjiring,  and  it  is  possible  to  have  four  crops  of 
halogeton  per  year.  Under  these  conditions  it  ap- 
))ears  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  start  the  spray 
program  in  May  and  continue  as  often  as  moisture 
conditions  bring  on  a  new  crop  of  lialogeton  seed- 
lings or  until  frost  kills  the  plants. 

Due  to  the  erratic  germination  of  the  halogeton 
seed,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  100  percent  kill  each 
year  unless  sprayed  several  times  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  The  average  cost  per  acre  for  each 
treatment  varies  from  $3.50  to  $4.50,  and  the  mini- 
mum number  of  treatments  in  any  State  per  season 
would  be  two  treatments.  In  some  areas  where  it 
takes  at  least  four  aj^plications  per  year  the  cost 
would  be  as  high  as  $14  to  $18  per  acre.  Since 
treatments  may  have  to  be  continued  for  several 
years  to  obtain  complete  kills,  the  cost  of  chemical 
control  is  expensive. 

Chemical  control  is  too  expensive  and  ineffec- 
tive to  use  on  large  scale  infestations,  except  pos- 
sibly along  perimeter  areas  and  avenues  of  spread 
leacling  from  major  areas  of  infestations. 

In  areas  where  sage  brush,  shade  scale,  salt 
sage,  and  other  desert  type  shrubs  make  up  the 
plant  community,  it  is  impractical  to  use  2,  4-D 
liecause  many  of  these  shrubs  are  killed  by  the 
treatment.  This  leaves  the  ground  bare  and  much 
more  susceptible  to  reinvasion  by  halogeton. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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"HOMESTEAD".  Director  Aly  Scroor,  State  Domains  Ad- 
ministration of  Esypt,  with  farmer  who  settled  and  developed 
land  on  Mediterranean  Coast  west  of  Alexandria. 


PUBLIC  LAND  MANAGEMENT  IN  EGYPT 


(Continued  From  page  9) 


to  be  adjudicated  before  a  reliable  land  ownership 
system  can  be  established.  Cadastral  survey  and 
land  use  classification  systems  are  needed  to  insure 
stability  and  best  use  of  the  available  resources. 
Because  of  the  size  of  the  areas  involved  and  the 
much  lower  land  values,  these  need  not  be  so  inten- 
sive as  ])racticed  in  the  valley.  The  customs  and 
experience  in  the  use  of  land  which  have  developed 
in  over  2,000  years  merit  serious  consideration,  but 
it  is  apparent  that  some  of  them  will  have  to  be 
modified  foi-  full  development. 

These  institutional  factors  affectino;  the  distri- 
bution and  use  of  land  will  require  a  lono;  time  to 
work  out  completely.  This  time  factor  is  the 
usual  difficulty  encountered  in  handling  basic  land 
problems.  A  start  is  being  made,  however,  which 
will  go  a  long  way  in  meeting  an  immediate  goal 
to  improve  conditions  for  the  present  population 
outside  of  the  Nile  Valley. 

Eventually  the  attack  on  the  land  problems  in 
this  large  area  should  residt  in  some  reduction  of 
the  population  pressures  within  the  valley.  There 
has  been  considerable  migration  from  the  oases 
and  desert  to  the  valley,  but  already  some  Egyp- 
tian leaders  see  possibilities  for  reversing  this 
trend. 

Largely  because  of  the  need  for  ])rotection,  the 
village  and  tribal  systems  of  living  predominate. 
The  need  for  protection  is  diminishing  and  evi- 
dences of  individual  initiative  in  the  development 
of  homesteads  are  found.  One  area  where  this  is 
begimiing  to  show  is  a  narrow  strip  for  about  65 
miles  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  from  Alex- 
andria west  to  El  Alamein.     An  accompanying 


photo   shows   the   results   attained   on   one   a 
farmstead.  V 

Squatters  have  been  settling  on  the  lands  in  this 
arid  coastal  area.  An  adjudication  of  their  claims 
might  provide  a  basis  for  valid  titles  depending 
upon  the  policy  followed.  These  settlers  have  dug 
shallow  wells  about  10  to  20  feet  from  which  they 
hand  water  fig  and  other  fruit  trees  and  vegetables. 
There  are  several  evidences  that  this  practice  has 
moved  gradually  westward  from  Alexandria  and 
that  it  will  continue.  If  it  were  guided  through 
land  use  classifications,  however,  and  other  rather 
inexpensive  services  were  provided,  such  as  issu- 
ance of  bona  fide  titles  to  the  settlers  who  in  good 
faith  have  improved  and  resided  on  or  near  the 
land,  there  would  be  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
settlement.  With  more  inducements,  the  develop^ 
ment  should  expand  faster  and  in  a  more  orderljr 
fashion. 

Many  improvements  are  being  made  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  lands  of  Egypt.  There 
are  striking  similarities  between  that  country  and 
some  stages  in  our  own  public  land  history.  The 
State  lands  of  Egypt  are  divided  into  a  private 
domain  and  a  public  domain.  The  private  do- 
main consists  of  the  bulk  of  the  lands  which  are 
subject  to  lease  and  disposal.  The  public  lands 
are  in  effect  comparable  to  our  reserved  lands  with- 
drawn from  disjiosal  and  set  aside  for  public 
purposes. 

Management  of  the  public  lands  in  Egypt  1 
emphasized  revenue.  These  lands  are  adm 
tered  by  the  State  Domains  Administration  in 
Ministry  of  Finance  and  National  Economy.  This 
Administration  performs  a  wide  variety  of  func- 
tions. Some  of  these  are  sale  of  land,  the  manage- 
ment of  improved  lands  through  tenants  and 
contract  labor,  and  development  activities,  includ- 
ing the  construction  of  homes  and  community 
facilities  in  villages,  the  construction  of  lateral 
canals  and  drainage  ditches  for  irrigable  lands, 
land  leveling  and  the  establishment  of  crop  rota- 
tions on  new  lands  being  brought  into  production. 

The  State  Domains  Administration  also  has 
tax  collection,  loan  guarantee,  sales  and  leasing/- 
of  a  large  number  of  very  valuable  municipal  lots,\ 
social  welfare,  tree  rental  principally  fruit,  and 
many  other  responsibilities.  Cadastral  survey, 
mineral  lease  and  disposal,  and  water  develop- 
ment are  handled  mainly  by  other  agencies.  The 
policies  and  organization  are  in  many  respects 
similar  to  those  of  the  i)redecessors  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  when  the  public  lands  agen- 
cies were  in  the  Treasury  Department.  There  is 
considerable  syndication  of  lands  and  minerals  for 
development  in  Egypt  somewhat  similar  to  our 
early   practices. 

The  use  of  special  contracts  and  agreements  in 
the  disposal  of  land  and  minerals  in  the  private 
domain  is  predominant.  These  include  many 
features  for  the  ]H-otection  of  the  general  i)ubli 
interest.  As  the  public  land  policies  and  proce' 
dures  become  firmer,  a  wider  use  of  uniform  regu 
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Mons  governing  the  disposal  and  leasing  of  land, 
)ierals,  and  other  resources  in  the  State  lands 

il  be  feasible. 

Project  execution  for  the  deA'elopment  of  public- 
owned  irrigable  lands  in  the  delta  is  a  long-time 
function  of  the  State  Domains  Administration. 
Many  of  these  lands  have  been  built  up  from  the 
Xile  floods  and  are  located  in  the  northern  delta 
at  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Xearly  2()0,()00  acres 
of  improved  irrigated  lands  were  being  managed 
by  that  Administration  in  1954  through  rental 
and  contract  labor  agreements  pending  disposal. 
The  reclamation  work  is  considered  to  be  very 
good,  but  costs  have  been  rather  high  due  to  the 
practice  of  constructing  villages,  ])ul)lic  buildings, 
and  maintaining  lateral  canals  and  drainages. 
Several  agencies  are  starting  additional  projects 
:o  reclaim  lands  through  irrigation.  Res])onsibil- 
ity  for  the  public  lands  outside  the  valley  and 
delta  is  only  a  very  recentU'  added  function  of  the 
State  Domain  Administration. 

Much  activity  is  being  exerted  to  develop  and 
stabilize  the  entire  country.  One  of  the  most  en- 
couraging experiences  was  a  meeting  of  officials  of 
four  Government  agencies  in  the  great  Dahkla 
(inner)  and  Karga  (outer)  oases  about  4()()  miles 
southwest  of  Cairo.  (See  accompanying  photo.) 
Xot  only  did  these  agencies  get  together  in  the 
field,  but  they  visited  and  discussed  problems  of 
the  oases  in  about  1^0  villages.  This  was  followed 
'n-  a  meeting  with  the  Omdahs  (heads  of  the  vil- 

^es).     They  were  asked  for  their  recommenda- 

ons  on  how  to  improve  conditions.     "Wlien  the 

Omdahs  disagreed,  they  conferred  and  voted.    A 

major  request  of  the  Omdahs  was  the  right  for 

the  villagers  to  own  land. 

There  are  about  40,000  residents  of  these  oases. 


26,000  in  Dahkla  and  14,000  in  Karga.  The  ap- 
proximate area  irrigated  is  18,000  acres,  or  less 
than  one-half  acre  per  person.  These  oases  are 
long,  narrow  depressions  in  the  desert.  Each  is 
over  100  miles  in  length  and  about  30  miles  Avide. 
The  escarpment  of  the  desert  is  1,600  feet  and  the 
floor  of  the  oases,  50  to  600  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  climate  is  hot,  with  low  humidity.  Because 
of  isolation  and  physical  conditions,  a  very  com- 
plete economy  has  developed  in  the  oases  except 
for  the  surplus  po])ulation.  This  will  be  al- 
leviated through  more  effective  utilization  of  all 
the  resources. 

The  improvement  of  public  lands  in  the  desert 
is  gaining  headway.  At  the  Kas  El  Hekma  Ex- 
periment Station  near  Mersa  Matruh,  progress  is 
being  made  on  the  development  of  improved 
grasses  and  seeding.  Waterspreading  demon- 
strations have  been  started  on  this  desert  pilot 
project.  Sand  dunes  are  a  problem  in  Egypt  and 
some  control  work  with  grasses,  brush,  and  trees  is 
underway  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  on  the 
Sinai  Peninsula.  There  are  many  additional  ex- 
amples of  activities  which  will  eventually  im- 
prove and  increase  the  demand  for  the  arid  lands. 
Substantial  problems  involving  how  and  by  whom 
these  lands  will  be  utilized  are  occurring. 

The  land  problems  of  P^gypt,  though  great,  are 
by  no  means  hopeless.  Aggressive  and  objective 
steps  are  being  taken  to  correct  them.  With  an 
experience  of  oidy  about  ^1  years  of  concentrated 
attack,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  will  be  the 
degree  of  success.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
people  who  use  the  land  want  to  own  it  outright, 
and  that  the  fellaheen  and  bedouin  will  utilize 
their  labor,  which  is  their  main  resource,  to  im- 
prove iniderdeveloped  lands. 


PUBLIC  LANDS.     Modern  village  and  public  lands  improved  by 
Egyptian  State  Domains  Administration  in  region  of  Nile  Delta. 
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ROMAN   WELL.     Villagers   worked   20   years  to   open  this 
deep  Roman  artesian  well  situated  in  Kharga  Oasis,  Egypt. 
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BARGE.     Latest  type  oir  cirilling  barge  (or  offshore  explora- 
tions in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


OUR  NEWEST  FRONTIER 


(Continued  from  pa3e  17) 


average  monthly  production  from  tlie  Shelf  alone 
of  203,000  barrels.  There  are,  at  this  writing,  21 
rigs  operating  on  the  Shelf. 

The  estimated  total  production  to  date  from 
the  lands  beneath  inland  waters,  the  submerged 
lands  and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  is  approxi- 
mately 38,833,277  barrels. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  fact  that  the 
total  expenditure  as  of  October  31, 1954,  for  water 
operations  exceeds  by  five  times  the  amount  of 
revenue  recovered  from  these  lands.  Technical 
"know-how"  is  the  key  to  future  profit  and  the 
continued  development  of  the  Shelf.  Also,  the 
high  cost  of  operations  ties  the  future  growth  of 
offshore  oil  production  to  a  constant  price  for  oil. 
For  example,  oil  exploration  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
did  not  begin  its  rapid  progress  until  1947  when 
the  price  for  34  gravity  crude  was  raised  from 
$1.81  per  barrel  to  $2.76  per  barrel.  Long-range 
l)lans  for  complete  development  depend  on  a  price 
estimate  of  $4.50  per  barrel.  This  is  based  on  the 
average  annual  7-percent  increase  of  oil  (since 
1940). 


Without  pursuing  any   further  statistics,/ 
possibilities  are  plain.     In  addition  to  oil  and 
and  sulfur  leases,  there  are  two  oyster  shell  lA. 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  the  coast  ot 
Louisiana.     From  time  to  time,  other  industries 
will  probably  move  in  this  area  as  facilities  in  the 
coastal  areas  increase. 

The  greatest  story  is  yet  to  be  told,  but  we  can 
be  certain  that  the  Shelf  is  another  great  frontier 
that  challenges  the  ingenuity  of  man.  The  func- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  will  be 
to  administer  these  potentials  for  the  good  of  our 
entire  country.  End 


CAN  WE  CONTROL  HALOGETON? 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
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In  the  drier  areas  of  Utah  and  Wyoming  where 
the  annual  precipitation  is  inadequate  for  crested 
wheat  grass  production,  forage  development  proj- 
ects are  being  used  as  a  means  of  controlling  halo- 
geton.  In  Wyoming,  contour  furrowing  and 
water  spreading  projects  have  been  built  with  and 
without  protection  fencing.  In  Utah  forage  de- 
velopment projects  are  of  two  types — water 
spreading  for  forage  improvement  with  protection 
fencing,  and  conservation  control  and  forage  de 
velopment  by  the  use  of  protection  fencing. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  University  of  Nevf 
and  the  University  of  Idaho  indicate  that  Dy 
proper  management  it  is  possible  to  improve  the 
vigor  and  density  of  the  native  vegetation  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  invasion  by  halogeton  and  even 
crowd  out  halogeton,  if  the  native  vegetation  has 
not  been  destroyed.  In  the  contour  fun-owing 
pi'ojects,  it  is  believed  that  additional  snow  runoff 
and  runoff  from  heavy  storms  will  be  collected  in 
the  furrows  in  sufficient  quantities  to  provide 
plenty  of  moisture  for  a  vigorous,  full  stand  of 
grass.  In  water  spreading  areas,  additional 
moisture  from  snow  runoff,  flash  floods,  or  heavy 
storms  is  spread  over  the  land  where  grass  pro/ 
duction  and  other  forage  is  to  be  encourage(\_ 
Protection  fences  are  built  around  water  spreading 
and  contour  furrowing  projects  when  they  are 
needed  for  proper  grazing  management. 

In  Utah,  protection  fences  have  been  built  in 
halogeton  areas  outside  of  water  spreading  and 
contour  furrowing  ai-eas  for  halogeton  control 
through  proper  management  of  the  area.  Im- 
provements in  the  native  range  through  protection 
fencing  nuiy  be  a  fairly  slow  process,  but  inspec- 
tions made  in  ITtah  are  encouraging. 

Conclusions  and  recommendations  made  by  the 
local  and  State  appraisal  and  reviewing  commit- 
tees are  as  follows : 

1.  In  general,  they  commended  the  BLM  on 
overall  approach  to  the  halogeton  problem 
its  efforts  to  make  an  objective  appraisal  of 
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ntrol  program  so  that  improvements  in  the  pro- 
m  miglit  be  made. 

2.  There  was  unanimous  agreement  that  the 
halogeton  range  reseeding  program  is  the  most 
practical  and  desirable  method  of  controlling 
halogeton  on  sites  that  are  adapted  to  perennial 
grass  production.  They  recommended  that  this 
phase  of  the  program  be  continued  and  expanded 
until  halogeton  is  brought  under  control  and  until 
all  adapted  sites  have  been  i-eseeded.  It  was  felt 
that  the  overall  reseeding  program  had  been  very 
successful,  but  it  was  suggested  that  greater  care 
be  exercised  in  the  future  in  selection  of  sites  and 
in  staking  out  spots  of  poor  soils  within  sites  to 
avoid  plowing  these  areas. 

3.  The  chemical  control  program  has  been  effec- 
tive in  eliminating  several  small  spot  infestations 

ind  in  controlling  others  so  they  can  be  eliminated 
in  the  future.  In  addition,  chemical  spraying  has 
been  effective  in  reducing  seed  production  and  the 
rate  of  halogeton  spread.  Chemical  control  is  rec- 
ognized as  the  most  practical  way  to  eliminate 
small  spot  infestations,  but  it  was  also  agreed  that 
it  is  necessan-  to  obtain  100  percent  kills  each  year 
to  eradicate  the  infestation.  Chemical  control  is 
expensive  and  should  be  restricted  to  isolated  spot 
infestations  where  complete  kills  with  resultant 
eradication  is  feasible,  and  more  attention  should 
be  given  to  spraying  as  early  as  possible,  according 
to  various  location  needs.    Better  supervision  was 

Tged  for  the  spray  program  and  its  application 
ning,  as  well  as  timing  of  later  spray  applica- 

.ons  as  needed  by  the  various  sites. 

4.  Control  of  halogeton  through  revegetation 
practices,  such  as  contour  furrowing,  water  spread- 
ing, and  protection  fences,  has  been  confined  thus 
far  to  Utah  and  Wyoming.  The  Utah  halogeton 
reviewing  committee  endorsed  these  programs  as 
the  most  practical  approach  to  halogeton  control 
in  the  areas  not  adapted  to  range  reseedings.  The 
committee  recommended  that  the  control  program 
bt  directed  toward  the  provision  of  an  alternate 
feed  supply  for  livestock  to  prevent  halogeton 
poisoning,  and  that  more  emphasis  be  placed  on 
conservation  range  management  for  development 
and  improvement  of  native  range  forage  plants 
through  better  livestock  distribution  and  seasonal 
use,  conservation,  control  fencing,  water  spread- 
ing, or  forage  improvement  and  water  develop- 
ments. 

In  Wyoming  there  was  no  unanimity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  contour  furrowing  and  water 
spreading  practices  in  controlling  halogeton. 
Most  of  the  Wyoming  committeemen  felt  that 
these  projects  had  not  been   in   operation   long 
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CONTOURING.     Halogefon   resistance   through   contour   fur- 
rowing collects  runoff  for  natural  grass  growth. 


enough  to  determine  their  worth.  All  Wyoming 
conunitteemen  were  highly  in  favor  of  conducting 
a  progressive  chemical  control  program  on  all 
isolated  spot  infestations  in  the  State. 

The  findings  suggested  that  RLM  carry  out  an 
aggressive  survey  program  on  an  annual  basis  to 
locate  and  map  all  halogeton  infestations.  They 
also  recommended  that  a  greater  effort  be  made  to 
obtain  cooperation  from  other  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals in  reporting  new  halogeton  infestations. 

It  was  recommended  that  RLM  continue  to  co- 
operate with  the  reseai'ch  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  land-grant  colleges 
in  an  effort  to  find  better  methods  of  controlling 
halogeton.  In  this  connection  it  was  recommended 
that  research  programs  give  greater  emphasis  to 
the  development  of  a  selective  spray  for  halogeton 
and  toward  developing  a  successful  and  economic 
method  of  improving  the  large  expanses  of  semi- 
desert  areas  that  are  too  alkaline  to  grow  crested 
wheat  grass. 

The  Bureaii  of  Land  Management  is  highly  ap- 
preciative of  the  outstanding  job  accomplished  by 
local  and  State  appraisal  and  inspection  commit- 
tees. The  recommendations  listed  above  and  others 
of  lesser  importance  not  included  here  will  be  of 
tremendous  value  in  improving  future  control  pro- 
grams. The  appraisal  was  completed  in  a  sur- 
prisingly short  time  and  with  very  little  expense. 
This  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
willing  and  able  cooperation  from  the  numerous 
Federal,  State,  and  local  participants.  End 
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